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‘of the people? Undoubtedly this can only be ac-| not the mode in which human learning speaks to 
|complished by regarding man, not merely in his us. ‘The world by wisdom knew not God.’—(1 
Subscriptions and Payments received by /relation to time, but in his relation to eternity.| Cor. i, 21.) What a different aspect does crea- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, |Our view must not be confined to his temporary | tion wear to a Christian from that which it pre- 
|condition on earth, but it must extend to his eter-|sents to one who is without God in the world! 
aT No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | . os ‘ . ° . 
|nal destinies beyond death and the grave. Hence He perceives in all the hand of a Father who is 
ea it is that all attempts to separate secular from leading him by green pastures and still waters to 
—_——_—- | . . . . . . . 
Pesisiie to sip unite of Pecniaiitlilins Sin this ian | religious knowledge are vain and futile. Secular his heavenly kingdom. He feels that all things 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter dette: ts ani knowledge, as regards itself, is fleeting and evan. | are his in Christ, by the fullest and clearest title. 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| escent, and will be swallowed up by one glimpse! As the Spirit of God at the first brooded on the 
advance, six and a-half cents. | of the glories of eternity. It may and does exalt) face of the deep and brought light and beauty on 
ithe pride of human intellect ; it renders poor man | what was dark and void, so by His gracious in- 
For “The Friend.» | proud of his attainments; it makes him think him-| fluence He enables the believer to view all crea- 
: : | self something, when, in reality, he is nothing) tion with the enlightened eye of faith, and to see 
PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION. |(Gal. vi. 3); ‘it is a knowledge which puffeth ws in it an order, a beauty, and an adaptation, such 
We have recently been perusing with much/|(2 Cor. viii. 1), an airy nothing which does not) as cannot be appreciated by the mere worldling. 
interest a little work, entitled “* Phyto-Theology, |edify or build up on a solid foundation. Jt may| He uses the world as not abusing it, knowing 
or Botanical sketches intended to illustrate the |tell us of a great First Cause, of a God of power that the fashion thereof passeth away.—(1 Cor, 
works of God, in the structure, functions, and|and might, but it reveals to us nothing of His vii, 31.) 
general distribution of Plants. By John Hutton| character as a God of holiness and purity, and| ‘Our Saviour often spiritualized natural ob- 
Balfour, Professor of Medicine and Botany in the|at the same time a God of salvation. It spoils jects when he conversed with man in his bodily 
University of Edinburgh.” It is delightful to find | man, as St. Paul says, ‘through philosophy and| presence. ‘Thus, says Austen, * when the Phari- 
men whose names stand high in the particular! vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the| sees spoke of washing their hands before meat, 
branches of science to which they have devoted | rudiments of the world, and not after Christ, in| Christ instructs them about spiritual defilement 
themselves, employing their talents and learning} whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead|(Matt. xv. 20); when the woman of Samaria 
in setting forth the goodness of the Creator, as|bodily.’-—(Col. ii. 8,9.) Human intellect becomes| came to draw water, He told her of living water 
displayed in the workmanship of his hand, and in|an idol, and is worshipped independently of Him (John iv. 10); when His disciples brought to Him 
labouring to call forth or increase the feelings of | who lighteth every one that cometh into the) meat, He tells them that He had meat to eat which 
gratitude and reverence which we owe to Him world. Ryle, in one of his excellent tracts, says, they knew not of,—that it was His meat and 
“who planned and built and still upholds, a world |‘ It is not atheism | fear so much in the present | drink to do the will of His Father (John iv. 34); 
so clothed with beauty for rebellious man.” |time as pantheism. It is not the system which| when the man spoke of his inheritance divided 
This little book is quite unpretending in its|says nothing is true, so much as the system which | (Luke xii. 13), Christ instructs him and others to 
character, but we shall be much disappointed if|says everything is true. It is not the system) beware of covetousness and worldly cares; when 
our readers do not find themselves interested, and| which says there is no Saviour, so much as the | the multitudes followed Him after having eaten of 
perhaps instructed by the extracts we propose system which says there are many saviours, and the loaves, He counsels them to labour for the 
taking from it. many ways to peace,’ meat which does not perish, even for the bread of 
We take the following from the “Introductory; ‘* Do we then despise secular knowledge? Cer-| life—(John vi. 26.)” ‘The works of God supply 








Remarks” :— 

“The attention of all who are interested in 
the well-being of mankind has been recently much 
directed to the subject of education. Schools of 
various kinds have been established, philosophical 
and mechanics’ institutions have been formed, and 
men well versed in literature and science have 
eagerly availed themselves of the opportunities 
thus presented of diffusing information among the 
people, The poorest working-man of the present 
day has thus within his power the means of ac-| 
quiring knowledge. How important is it that 
such knowledge should be solid and substantial,—| 
not ‘science falsely so called, which some pro-| 
fessing, have erred concerning the faith’ (1 Tim. | 
vi. 20, 21), nor the * perverse disputings of men 
of corrupt minds and destitute of the truth’ (1 
Tim. vi. 5), who erroneously view reason as op- 
posed to revelation, If the fountains are poison- 
ed, it is not to be expected that those who drink 
at them will be sound and healthy. Instances 
are, it is to be feared, not uncommon of parties 
who, by the acquisition of unsanctified scientific 
information, have been led into the depths of infi- | 


tainly not. We know that, when properly ac-| many illustrations calculated to aid the Christian 
quired, it is of the greatest importance. But we|in his search alter truth. Our blessed Lord in 
desire that it should be sanctified by God’s Spirit,| His teaching makes use of the objects around 


|—that the contemplation of the various works of| Him in the delivery of the gospel message, and 


God in creation and providence should be made employs the phenomena furnished by plants as 
subservient to the advancement of the kingdom of | the humble instruments of exhibiting to the minds 
grace,—that they should be studied in the light of of His hearers the precious doctrines of His Word, 
God’s Word, and thus be made to promote His ‘Thus it is that He sanctifies such means of in- 
glory and our everlasting happiness, struction ; and we fail to ascertain the true mind 
“<¢The desire which tends to know of the Spirit in such passages, if we do not fully 
The works of God, thereby to glorify understand the meaning of the _ illustration. 
The great Workmaster, leads to no excess” Cheever remarks, ‘ that it is frequently necessary 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise, to resort to existing realities in order to explain 

The more it seems excess ; os aiecaka 3 : . . 
For wonderful, indeed, are all His works, texts of Seripture otherwise inexplicable, and 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all which to the infidel vulgar, to men of the kin of 
Had in remembrance alway with delight.’ Voltaire and Tom Paine, serve only for ignorant 
““«The fear of the Lord is the beginning of and senseless ridicule.” We ought ever to remem- 


| knowledge’ (Prov. i. 7), and it is only the fool ber, that ‘all Scripture is given by inspiration of 


who despises ‘the wisdom from above, which is God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be for correction, for instruction in righteousness.’— 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without (2 Tim. iii. 16.) There is no part of it unim- 
partiality and without hypocrisy.’—(James iii, portant. It is a rich mine which cannot be too 
17.)” deeply worked, All our knowledge may be made 

How delightful is it to contemplate God in all to bear upon it in such a way as to bring out 


delity and pantheism; making their very know-|his works, and to know that all proclaim him as more of the pure gold, The weeds which strew 
ledge the means of perverting others, and of!a God, not merely of almighty power, but of| our path, and the trees and flowers which adorn 
throwing ridicule and contempt on everything | wondrous love. ‘This happiness can only be en-| our gardens and fields, may, in the hands of an 
relating to man’s fallen condition, and God’s glo- |joyed when we are led by the Spirit to view all enlightened Christian, lead to a clearer view of 
rious plan of salvation. \in Christ. The language of Revelation is, that| many statements contained [therein].* 

“The question then is, How is education to| Christ made the the world (John i. 10; Eph. iii. | 
be prosecuted, so as to promote the true welfare | 9), and that by Him all things subsist. This is| 





* This is undoubtedly true, but yet the only saving 
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“In the Bible, there is continual reference 
to the imagery supplied by the material world. 
The words of Scripture appeal not only to the} 
understanding, but also to the sentiments and af- | 
fections. They call attention to the beauty of the | 
world around, and they make all subservient to} 
the great end of promoting the glory of God and 
man’s eternal interests. It is said, that * besides 
the various references made, in the pages of Holy 
Writ, to natural objects in general, there are more 
than 300 places in which plants are mentioned. 
Sometimes they occur in Scripture narratives, 
and tell us of ancient usages; often they remind 
us of the character, soil, and climate of the scenes 
of some of the most solemn events of history ; in 
some cases they serve to identify the spots on 
which they once flourished, as those on which 
they flourish still; but more often they are emble- 
matic, and are types of persons or of events, or 
serve as figures by which the feelings of the reader 
shall be raised from things seen to those which 
are unseen, But they were never intended to be 
regarded merely as ornaments of poetry. They 
had all their lessons, from the Lily of the Valley 
and the Rose of Sharon, which foreshadowed a 
coming Lord, down to the Thorn and Thistle, 
which tell us even yet of man’s sin and sorrow.’ 

**God’s object in creation is the manifesta- 
tion of Himself; and the contemplation of His 
works, while it calls forth our wonder and admi- 
ration, should lead us to higher views of the Divine 
economy in bringing before us that new earth 
wherein righteousness is to dwell.” 





knowledge to be derived from Scripture, is through the 
interpretation and application thereof, by the same Holy 
Spirit which of old inspired those who wrote them.— 
Ed. of “The Friend.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_——— 


From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Extension and Use of the Magnetic Telegraph. 


From the report of the Superintendent of the 


U. S. Census, and from other sources, we derive | 


the following facts relative to the extension, con- 
struction, and use of the magnetic telegraph in the 
United States and elsewhere. The telegraphic 
system is carried to greater extent in the United 
States than in any other part of the world; and 


successfully without skilful operators, good batte- 
ries and machines, and thorough insulation of the 
conductors, ‘The expense of copper wire, which 
was at first used, has caused it to be superseded 
by that of iron, which is found to answer the pur- 
pose as well, though the wire in this case must be 
of increased size. About 300 pounds of iron 
wire are required toa mile. The cost of con- 
struction, including wire, posts, labour, &c., is 
about $150 per mile. The average performance 
of the Morse instrument is to transmit from 8000 
to 9000 letters per hour. 

In the majority of electric telegraphs in actual 
use, batteries composed of heterogeneous metals, 





chiefly zinc and platinum, moistened by a liquid 
or liquids, are employed for the generation of 
force. The earth itself has been made to furnish 
a supply of electric force ; in other words, a single 
pair of zinc and copper plates have been buried 
sufficiently below the surface to be in the wet 





subsoil, when the earth saturated with water, re- 
presents the sand saturated with acid-water of an 
ordinary battery cell. By this means a current 
of low intensity can be obtained, even when the 
plates are miles apart. The earth acts as the re- 
turn wire to any given number of distinct wires, 
without in the least affecting the regularity of the 
action of any of them. 

The only constant and economical battery 
which is used in the United States, is Grove’s, of 
/cups of zinc with strips of platinum in an earth- 
}enware or porcelain cup, which cup is filled with 
nitric acid, which is placed inside of the zinc cup, 
in a tumbler containing diluted sulphuric acid. 
|The main battery on a line (from 30 to 50 cups) 
| requires renewing only once in every two weeks, 
,and daily in local batteries of two or three cups. 

Messages passing from one very distant point 
to another have usually to be rewritten at inter- 
mediate stations ; though by an improved method 
the seaboard line has in good weather transmitted 
|communications direct between New York and 
Mobile, a distance of nearly 1800 miles, without 
intermediate re-writing. 
to New Orleans, a distance of nearly 2000 miles, 
\the news brought by an Atlantic steamer at 8 
\o’clock, a. M., has been telegraphed from New 


duced on the market there returned to New York 
by 11 o'clock, a.m. The Congressional reports 





the numerous lines now in full operation form a 
net-work over the length and breadth of the land. 
The receipts of the “ Magnetic Telegraph Com- 
pany” extending from Washington to New York, 
from its organization in January, 1846, to July, 
1852, were $385,641. This company was the 
first organized in this country, and its capital 
stock is only $370,000. It has six wires from 
Washington to Philadelphia, and seven from Phi- 
ladelphia to New York. The number of mes- 
sages sent over this line in the six months ending 
July, 1852, was 154,514, producing $68,499 23, 
It is perhaps the most productive line in the 
world, 

The amount of business which a well-conduct- 
ed office can perform is immense. Nearly seven 
hundred messages, exclusive of those for the 
press, were sent in one day over the Morse Alba- 
ny line, and, a few days after, the Bain line at 
Boston, sent and received five hundred communi- 
cations. Another office with two wires, one five 
hundred, the other two hundred miles in length, 
after spending three hours in the transmission of 
public news, telegraphed, in a single day, four 
hundred and fifiy private messages, averaging 
twenty-five words each, besides the address, sixty 
of which were sent in rotation, without a word of 


g|their expenses for telegraphic despatches, 


from Washington are usually received simulta- 
‘neously in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York ; and all that is necessary at the intermedi- 
|ate stations, is the presence of an operator to re- 
iceive the message as it is developed on paper by 
‘the instruments, 

| ‘To show the great extent to which telegraphing 
|is now carried, and its importance to the commu- 
nity, reference may here be made to the arrange- 
ments of the newspaper press in New York, and 
The 
| Associated Press, consisting of the seven princi- 
|pal morning papers published in New York, paid 
during the year ending November, 1852, nearly 
$50,000 for despatches, one-third of which was 
for foreign news. 
| posing this Association paid during the same time 
jabout $14,000 for special and exclusive des- 
| patches. 

The telegraphs in England are the next in im- 
portance and extent to this country. They were 
first established in 1845, and there is about 4000 
miles of wire in operation. 

The charge for transmission of despatches is 
much higher than in America, one penny per 
word being charged for the first fifty miles, and 
one farthing per mile for any distance beyond one 





By the Cincinnati route | 


York to that distant point, and the effects pro- | 


The several newspapers com- | 


be sent a distance of 500 miles in the United 
States for one dollar, while in England the same 


| would cost seven dollars. 


In June, 1852, the submarine telegraph between 
Dover and Ostend was completed, and on the Ist 
of November, the first electric communication 
was established direct between Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe. By a line of wires be- 
tween London and Dover, via Rochester and 
Canterbury, in connection with the submarine 
cable across the Straits of Dover, instantaneous 
communication is obtained between London, Paris, 
Sweden, Triests, Cracow, Odessa, and Leghorn, 
‘The wires are also being carried onward to St. 
Petersburg ; also to India and into the interior of 
Africa. 

A project:has been formed for constructing a 
submarine telegraph between Great Britain and 
the United States. It is proposed to commence 
at the most northwardly point of Scotland, run 
thence to the Orkney Islands, and thence by short 
water lines to the Shetland and Faroe. Thence, 
a water line of 200 to 300 miles conducts the 
telegraph to Iceland; from the western coast of 
Iceland, another submarine line conveys it to 
Kioge Bay, on the eastern coast of Greenland ; it 
then crosses Greenland to Juliana’s Hope, on the 
western coast of that Continent, in 60° 42’, and 
is conducted thence by a water line of about 500 
miles, across Davis’s Straits to Byron’s Bay, on 
the coast of Labrador. From this point the line 
is to be extended to Quebec, 

The entire length of the line is approximately 
estimated at 2500 miles, and the submarine por- 
tions of it at from 1400 to 1600 miles. The pes 
culiar advantage of the line being divided into 
several submarine portions is, that if a fracture 
should at any time occur, the defective part could 
'be very readily discovered and repaired promptly 
at a comparatively trifling expense. From the 
| Shetland Islands it is proposed to carry a branch 
\to Bergen, in Norway, connecting it there with a 
‘line to Christiana, Stockholm, Gottenburg, and 
Copenhagen ; from Stockholm a line may easily 
cross the Gulf of Bothnia to St, Petersburg. The 
whole expense of this great international work is 
estimated considerably below £500,000. 

Another enterprise has been actually started, 
with every prospect of consummation. A por- 
‘tion of the line is being prosecuted with vigour, 
‘and the company propose transmitting intelligence 
between the Old and New World in four or five 


days. A charter has been granted by the British 
Colonial Government to the ‘ Newfoundland 


Electric Company,” with a capital of £100,000, 
to construct a line of telegraph from Halifax, N. 
S., to Cape Race, touching at St. Johns, and 
crossing the Island of Newfoundland to Cape 
Ray, thence by a submarine line of 149 miles, 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a landing being 
made at Cape East, on Prince Edward’s Island, 
and going through that island, it crosses North- 
umberland Straits by another submarine line of 
10 miles, landing at Cape Torment in New Bruns- 
wick, and so on to the boundary of the United 
States, whence by an independent line to New 
York, the connection is completed. The total 
distance traversed by this line will be between 
1400 and 1500 miles, of which 150 are subma- 
rine. It is stated that steamers can make ordi- 
nary passages between Cape Race, Newfound- 
land, and Galway, Ireland, in five days. 

Three several attempts have been made to con- 
nect England and Ireland by a telegraphic line, 
but as yet the enterprise is unsuccessful. In the 
last attempt, the contractors had got within seven 
miles of the Irish coast all right ; and when they 





repetition. The instruments cannot be worked | hundred miles, A message of twenty words can | found they could not reach the land, they began 
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to arrange for marking the end of the rope with| free a passage to the electric currents that no in- | opium, and it makes their contract very lucrative. 
buoys,—when it unfortunately slipped away from|sulation is necessary; they are attached from | Now, it seems to me that this trade might, and 
them and sank in deep water:—and the whole| bamboo to bamboo without any protection, and | ought, to be placed in the same category as pira- 


task must be commenced anew. 


The telegraph between Paris and Bordeaux is est rains ; the thickness of the wire allows of their 
probably the most perfect line of magnetic com-| being placed on the posts without any occasion 


munication in existence. The wires, ten in num 
ber, go the whole distance under ground, 


for the straining and winding apparatus, whereas 


They | the tension of wire exposes them to fracture, oc- 


are five inches apart, and form a hollow square, casions expense in construction and much diffi- 


To guard against humidity, they are supported culty in repairs; the thick rods also admit of 


upon wooden blocks, with the necessary isolation, 
and encased in a coating of gutta percha and 
lead. 
A submarine line between France and Algiers, | 
a distance of 400 miles, is about to be constructed | 
by the French Government. 
In Prussia the wires are generally buried about 


rusting to take place without danger to an extent 


which would be fatal to a wire; and lastly, the| 
|rods are no more costly than thin wire, and the) 


welding occasions no difficulty. 

The importance of this discovery of the superi- 
ority of rods over wire will be fully appreciated 
in a country like India, where the line must often 


ithey work without interruption through the hard-|cy and the African slave trade, The.Congress 


of the United States of America was the first 
government to declare the African slave trade 
piracy. Let it declare the opium trade to China 
and all parts of the East Indian Archipelago in 
the same category, and urge all other countries 
to pass the same regulations, and see if England 
dare defend these prizes from our naval vessels, 
The navy at first would capture some rich prizes. 
All the reasons against the African slave trade, 


jare equally applicable to the opium trade, and in 


more terrible force. It ruins myriads for time 
|and eternity, soul and body, in lifeand estate. It 
yields a revenue to the East India Company; so 











two feet below the surface, and carried through| run through a howling wilderness, tenanted by |did the slave trade to the barbarous princes of 
rivers in chain pipes. About 1700 miles of tele-| savage beasts or more savage men, The lines Africa. It will cost far less to put a stop to it by 
graphic lines are in operation, must therefore protect themselves, and this is|an armed navy than the stoppage of the African 
In France about 750 miles, and in Germany | secured by the use of thick rods, |slave trade, 
about 3000 miles are completed. The entire expenditure on this line was about} The doing away of these wars on the coast and 
In Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, Tuscany, Hol-|450 rupees a mile, and it is estimated that the | interior of Africa opens an increased market for 
land, Italy, Spain and Russia, great progress has| future overground lines will be at the rate of 350 | manufactures ; so the stoppage of the drain of 
already been made in establishing lines of tele-| rupees a mile fora double line, river crossings | $45,000,000 for opium would enable the Chinese 
graph, and communication will soon be had be-|and erection of offices being a separate charge. | to buy vastly larger quantities of our manufactures, 
tween the capitals of every State on the European|'The pecuniary returns from the Calcutta and|‘These wars on the African coast have been a 
Continent. Kedgeree line were originally calculated at about| great barrier to the access of missionaries; so 
In India, a line has been laid between Calcutta} 200 rupees a month, but they have been more | this opium trade is that which causes the name of 
and Kedgeree, 71 miles, and an extensive system| than three times that amount. A rupee is about |loreigner to be so hated in China. The great cry 
is projected for that country. 56 cents U. S. currency. |is, ** you poison our people with opium—you have 
The following interesting description of the murdered myriads of our men.” ‘The slave trade 


telegraph in India is given for the instruction and ' increased annually till the United States Congress 
A Sed : THE OPIUM TRADE te ; wo <a 
encouragement of those interested in the prosecu- = declared it piracy ; so this trade is increasing an- 


tion of telegraph lines through somewhat similar| A letter in the New York Presbyterian, dated | nually, and there is no hope for China, with its 
regions of our own country: Canton, June 21st, 1853, gives the following in- | 360,000,000 of immortal souls, but in some for- 

From Calcutta to Rajmoole, the conductor is| teresting account of the present condition of the | eign help. 
laid under ground, in a cement of melted resin | opium trade: The Chinese resist the opium trade—and even 
and sand. From that village through the re-| The production in India has increased to 75,000 | now, in all his press for money, the Emperor 
maining distance to Kedgeree, it is carried over|chests per annum, from which the East India| refuses to derive a revenue from licensing the 
ground on bamboo poles, 15 feet high, coated|Company derives $15,000,000 of revenue; 75,-|trade. No one can but admire the heathen Em- 
with coal-tar and pitch, and strengthened at vari-| 000 chests, at $500 per chest, at the receiving | peror’s noble principle in contrast with the East 
ous distances by posts of saul wood, teak and iron | ship, would be $37,000,000—but it probably sells, | India Company. ‘The revenue would have been 
wood from America, The bamboo posts are after it leaves the Chinese smugglers’ hands, for | about $2,000,000 a year, though it was stated to 
found to resist the storms which have uprooted | more than $600 per chest, making the aggregate | him in the memorial recommending him to license 
trees, the growth of centuries. Though the bam-| $45,000,000, which it costs the consumers. Now, it, it would be over $7,000,000. But more or 
boo soon decays, its amazing cheapness makes by the treaty of China with England, this trade| less, he nobly refused to derive any revenue from 
the use of it more economical than that of more is contraband, and every vessel engaged in it is| the traffic which brings death to his subjects, 
durable and more costly materials. The branch | liable to be seized by the Chinese Government, 
road from Bishlopore to Moyapore passes through | and confiscated; and yet there are twenty-five For ‘The Friend.” 
a swamp ; the country is little less than a lake for} receiving ships in the Chinese waters, lying at A FAMILY OF FAITH 
five months ; the conductor runs on the foot paths! other points than the ‘ five ports,’ (at which alone | = 4 
between the island villages, and for some miles | trade is lawfully conducted,) in which opium is|°® 4 BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 
crosses rice swamps, and creeks on which no road| deposited for the supply of the neighbouring| WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
or embankment exists. coasts, ‘The opium ports are as follows: Cum-'| (Continued from page Si.) 

The most difficult and objectionable line was! singmoon, between Hong Kong and Canton; Na-| Elizabeth Monk, the step-daughter of Samuel 
selected to test the practicability of carrying the| moa, between Hong Kong and Amoy ; Chin Chen,| Watson, having been brought up carefully by her 
conductors through swampy ground, and it has|above Amoy, mouth of the Min river, near Fu-|tender and religious mother, aided no doubt by 
been perfectly successful. ‘The Hulddee river|chau-fee ; Lookong, near Ninopo; and Woosung,|the counsel and advice of Samuel, had grown u 
crosses the Kedgeree line half way, and varies in| near Shanghae. All these twenty-five vessels at|in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. She 
breadth trom 4200 to 5800 feet. A gutta percha|these ports carry the British flag except two,| had been a dutiful and obedient child, and having 
wire, secured in the angles of a chain cable, is| which bear the United States. ‘These vessels are | submitted to the operations of the Spirit of Truth, 
laid across and under the river, and the chain is| all armed to the teeth, ‘The Chinese government} she became a Quaker in deed and in truth. Soon 
found to afford perfect protection from the grap- is utterly helpless to resist them, Two or three | after arriving at the age of womanhood, she mar- 
nels of the heavy native boats which are constant-| have fallen at different times into the hands of| ried Thomas Moss, a merchant of London, and 
ly passing up and down. pirates. You see only two American houses are | removed thither. 

The overground lines differ totally from those|engaged in the trade; but what is shameful in| In the year 1687, we find Samuel Watson in 
in use in any other country in this important re-| this is, that the Consuls at Canton and Shanghae|company with Benjamin Bang and some other 
spect. No wire is used. Instead of wire a thick| are Loth members of Messrs. Russell & Compa-| Friends, going to the Yearly Meeting at London, 
iron rod, three-eighths of an inch diameter, weigh-| ny’s house, the largest American house in China, | held in the Fourth month. They appear to have 
ing one ton to a mile, is adopted—the heaviest and the largest engaged in the opium traffic. | visited meetings both in their way down, and on 
wire elsewhere used being only one cwt. to the| ‘Then there are, besides these receiving ships, a| their return homewards, In the next year, Grace 
mile. ‘The advantages of these substantial rods | fleet of fast-sailing vessels, called opium clippers, | Watson, probably the second child of Samuel and 
are these: they possess a complete immunity {rom | engaged in the transportation from Bombay and | Mary Watson, being at London on a visit to her 
gusts of wind or orginary mechanical violence; if Calcutta to China. But recently the number of| sister, was taken ill, and died there. She was 
accidentally thrown down they are not injured,|transports is lessened in consequence of the|born on the 23rd of the Ninth month, 1668, and 
though passengers and animals may trample on|steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Com-|was a beautiful and engaging child even when 
them ; owing to the mass of metal, they give so|pany, which carry the mails, conveying the|very young. Her father declares that her quali- 
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lies during her infancy and minority, were more lof love, and she was so furnished with suitable 


than ordinary. 
rents, manifesting pleasure when she could oblige 
and please them. She hated a lie, and avoided 
things that were evil in their appearance. What- 
ever was wrong either in word or deed, she was 


made sensible of, by the true Light, the Spirit of 


her blessed Saviour enlightening her mind, As 
she felt his Spirit operating upon her soul, she 
gave heed thereto, and a true faith was raised in 
her, through which she came to have dominion 
over the evil which had hindered her from enjoy- 
ing the approving 
Christ. 

Of her parents’ watchful care over her, she 
gave affectionate testimony, and to the reprools 
administered by them to every wrong thing in 
their children, A strong impression was made 
on her mind, when she was about ten years o! 
age, by a saying of her mother, who was a weak- 
ly woman, und probably was at that time looking 
tor her close. She said ‘she had fought the good 
fight of faith, and the crown of glory” was laid up 
for her.’ Such a stute of peacelul assurance was 
strikingly attractive to one, who had herself been 
endeavouring to yield her heart to the Lord, aud 
to know the blessed Saviour to be her joy and 
crown of rejoicing. 

As she grew up, Grace Watson found the ben- 
efit of waiting upon the Lord fur daily supplies ot 
strength, and she was much given to retirement, 
and religious reading. Although thus living with 
her thoughts often turned towards the heavenly 
Jerusalem, und the necessary preparation for 
treading its courts with joy, she did not cscape 
exercise and travail of spirit, and close conflict 
with the enemy of her soul, when she was broughi 
to a sick bed, and looked forward to the necessity 
of an immediate preparation for that country 
where nothing that is impure can enter. But in 
his buffetting, she sought to keep clage to her 
blessed Saviour in his inward manilestation in her 
soul, and through him obtained the victory over 
the cruel enemy, and deliverance from secret 
temptations, In a sense of the mercy thus vouch- 
safed, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, heavenly Father! 
what hast thou done for me this night! 
hast thou removed the crooked serpent! and not 
only removed him, but taken him quite away,— 
so that | can say truly, Oh heavenly Father, thy 
will be done! ‘Thou hast shone iv upon me with 
thy marvellous light; thou hast showed me the 
glory of thy house,—ihe most glorious place that 
ever my eyes beheld: 
hadst such a place for any, much less for me a 
poor worm, a pelican, once ready to think my- 
self destitute.” 

** Now hath the Lord taken me up ;—he hath 
removed the crooked serpent; so that | can say, 
1 defy him, | defy him!’ 

Alter this season of conflict, the enemy was no 
longer permitted to harrass her mind or cloud her 
Spiritual vision, ‘Ihe weil of divine consolation 
was abundantly opened within her; her joy was 
great, and through a blessed experience of the 
Lord’s mercy, she was enabled to sing “ the song 
of Moses and the song of the Lamb,” in a spirit- 
ual triumph, with humiliation and brokenness of 
spirit, Now her mind was concerned for the 
geod of others, and she was enabled through the 


She was very subject to her pa- | 


‘and ministered spiritual refreshment 
}about her 


presence of the Lord Jesus | 


matter, that she seemed constrained to speak. | 
Her words seemed to flow in great sweetness, 
to those 
, insomuch that they were humbled into 
tars in a solemn sense of the Lord’s presence, 
Her heart was so concerned for 
others, and so clothed with the spirit of the gos- 
pel, that she was qualified to minister suitably to 
those who came to visit her, whether Friends or 
others, 
peared to feel no weakness of body, and being 
ofien thus engaged, much that she said was not 


|taken down. 


I low | 


neither did 1 think thou| 


grace and experience given to her, to speak sea-| 


sonably and clearly concerning the wiles of the 
devil, whose power 


und cunning she had so ree | 


cently, in her exercises and baptisins, had proof 


of. She said he “had laid his snares in trade, | 


|] am as if | ailed nothing. 


On one occasion she thus lifted her voice in 
thanksgiving to her Creator and blessed Preserv- 


er: “If thou requires my life this night of me, || 


lreely give it unto thee, oh heavenly Father! thy 
will be done! If thou hast further work for me 
keep me in that which | now evjoy. ‘Thou hast 
made my cup to run over, over, over, O hea- 
venly Father, thou hast taken away all my pain. 
Although of myself | 
could do nothing, scarce move one of my fingers, 
my tongue being ready to cleave to the roof ol 
my mouth, yet thou hast been a light to my leet, 
and a lantern to my path. How can | cease 
praising thee, thou God of power! ‘Thou ari 
more unto me than corn, wine, and oil, ‘Thy 
love is sweeter to my taste than the honey, or the 
honeycomb. Oh! it is more to be valued than 
costly pearls, and rich robes, The gold of Opher 
is not to be compared unto it. O blessed, O 
praised, O magnified be thou forever.” 

‘lo an inquiry as to how she was, she replied, 
“*T am but weak of body, but strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might.” 
said, ** My case is no doubting one. ‘The Lord 
hath created a clean heart, and renewed a right 
spirit within me, so that fears and doubts are 
taken away, ‘The gates are open, and the angels 
are ready to receive me into the bosom of my 
heavenly Father, where | shall sing praises with 
his redeemed ones.” 

During her illness, no desire of life was mani- 
fested by her, but expressions like these were fre- 
quently uttered: “It thou requires my life this | 
night, itis freely given to thee. Oh! Lord, do| 
with me what thou pleasest. Oh! heavenly Fa-| 
ther, thy will be done, What hast thou done | 
for ine, a poor strippling in comparison of many. 
Thou hast made my bed,—thou hast taken away 
my pain, and my sickness is gone,’ 

"She said on oue occasion, “ The Lord hatha 
people in this city (London), and in other parts, 
that he will take to himsell and crown with glory | 
and honour.” She then exhorted those by her| 
bed “* to prize their time, and not give themselves 
too much to the things of this world, How| 
many” she said, * have laid up great riches,—| 
earthly treasure, and in oue night have been de- 
prived of all.’ 

Her sister Elizabeth sitting weeping by her| 
side, Grace said to her, * Weep not; the tongue 
of men and angels cannot declare the wonderful 
goodness ot Gud. OU heavenly Father, how sen-| 
sible of thee hast thou made me! ‘Thou hast| 
strengthened me, otherwise | should not have | 
been able to speak so much of thee, With thee | 
is tulness of joy, and at thy right hand are rivers | 
of pleasure forevermore.” 


the good of 


When drawn to speak to them, she ap-| 


»| expression | 
Atone time she | 


Her parents were away from their beloved dy. 
ing child, and this was no doubt a great trial to 
| her, as it proved to them when they heard of her 
death. She said they “ were as near to her, as 
the flesh to the bone.” She took her sister Eliza. 
| beth by the hand, the only one of her near rela. 
tions present, and said alluding to her absent pa- 
rents, “* Though we be separated outwardly, we 
shall meet in the kingdom of glory. Oh! what 
cause have I to bless the Lord on their behalf, 
'who I am sure never countenanced any evil in 
|any of us, but reproved it, ‘The words of my 
|dear and tender mother | do remember since [ 
was but ten years of age, who said, she had fought 
the good fight of faith, and the crown of glory 
was laid up for her. ‘These words having re 
mained upon my mind, and taken deep impression 
|upon me, | can now say, | finish my course with 


»|joy and shall receive the crown of glory.” 


“The Lord is a God at hand in six troubles, 
jand in seven; nay, if thou bringest me to the 
eighth, thou wilt never leave me,”’ 

Such was her confidence and faith in the Lord’s 
care and love, and in this happy state she depart. 
ed this life Sixth month 20th, 1688, aged nineteen 
years and nine months, 

In a testimony prepared by her father and mo- 
ther, they say, ** Now she hath got the victory 
over the crooked serpent, as hath been demon- 
strated in the latter end of that short race of mor- 
tality, which she was appointed to run, and is 
gone before us to the mansion of celestial felicity, 
which her eye, in the time of her sickness, was 
more aiter, than the glory of this world, O! the 
inestimable treasure that she possesseth, is beyond 
Our greatest sorrow is, that her de- 
parture from us was so permitted, that we had 
|not time nor strength to see her dear face any 
more ; for she was nearer to us than we can ver- 
bally express, though we beheld her as in a glass, 
and spiritually and livingly sympathized with her 
afflictions and heavenly raptures of joy. Our 
minds are composed and sweetly stayed in sub- 
| jection to Divine Providence, in this assurance, 
\that she hath fought the good fight of faith, and 
obtained the crown of glory, Our labour, watch- 
fulness, and travail of spirit is, that we may ob- 
|tain, in the appointed time, the same eternal habi- 
|tation of blessed rest and felicity, 

“ This we write, in a sense of that love and 
‘life, which we understand did open and flow forth 
in our dear child, while she was yet in this taber- 
|nacle of clay, and in the unity we have with the 
|narratives and testimonies of our dear Friends, 
who were eye and ear witnesses of what they 
signified to us. 

** We do believe the angel of God's presence 
jattended her, and her bed was made easy and 
|comfortable in her sickness, and the great Physi- 
cian of soul and body was not wanting. Ever- 
‘lasting high praises be to the God of Jacob. It 
| was the Lord that gave this dear babe, and it is 
| he that hath taken her away ; and though the loss 
be great to us, yet the gain which she hath obtain- 
ed, overbalanceth our souls with patience, and 
we can give thanks in humility of spirit unto Him 
who is the Father of the spirits of all flesh. Glory, 

glory, and blessed praises be given to his Name. 

So let all, both young and old, prize the pre- 
cious time they have here upon the earth, and 
wait to be fitted and prepared as this wise virgin 





At one time she commented on the parable of| was, to enter into the Brideyroom’s chamber, 


the ten virgins, and thus in concluding, 


addressed | where there is everlasting and perpetual j joy in the 


those around her, “* Oh therelore, keep upon your, Lamb's presence, 


watch-tower, that whether he come at midnight, 


dealings, and conversation in the world, and also} or cock crow, or dawning of the day, you may be 


in families.” 


| ready,—for that is the wedding chamber indee 
She was very weak, yet her heart was so full | jand he is the heavenly bridegroom,” 


J, ivieeaiienianeutis the 10th 


Samvuet Watson, 
Mary Warson.” 
of Eighth month, 1688.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
THE COMMON LOT. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


Once in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a Man :—and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That Man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone,— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast: 

His bliss and woe,—a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb,— 
The changing spirit’s rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffered,—but his pangs are o’er; 
Enjoyed,—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends,—his friends are now no more ; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


He loved,—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 

O she was fair—but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen; 
Encounter'd all that troubles thee ; 

He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o'er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of Him afford no other trace 
Than this,—There lived a Man! 
———<>— 
Selected. 


“SO RUN THAT YE MAY OBTAIN.” 
1 Cor. ix. 24. 


Onward for the glorious prize, 
Onward yet! 
Strait and clear before thine eyes, 
See thy homeward pathway lies, 
Rest is not beneath the skies, 
Onward yet! 


Onward till the dawn of day, 
Onward yet! 

Tarry not, around thy way 

Danger lies ; Oh, fear to stay ; 

Rouse then, Christian, watch and pray, 
Onward yet! 


Stay not for the flowers of earth, 
Onward yet! 
What are hours of idle mirth, 
What are fading treasures worth 
To a soul of heavenly birth? 
Onward yet! 


Linger not through coward fear, 
Onward yet! 

Though thy way be dark and drear, 

Is not Jesus ever near 

Still to bless, to guide, and cheer? 
Onward yet! 


In the way thy Saviour trod, 
Onward yet! 
Gladly bearing every load, 
Meekly bending to the rod, 
Walking humbly with thy God, 
Onward yet! 


Rest not here, but onward haste, 
Onward yet! 

Till each danger shall be past, 

Every foe beneath thee cast, 

Till thou gain thy home at last, 
Onward yet! 


THE FRIEND. 


For * The Friend.” 
UNSETTLEMENT. 


When encircled by many outward blessings, | 
aud there seems to be no temporal trouble of suf-| 
ficient magnitude to interrupt the quietude that is 
mercifully permitted us, unsettlement of mind| 
sometimes presents itself, tending to destroy that 
contentment in our situation which is so indispen- | 
sable to the promotion of happiness. 

It is often the case that persons have real diffi- | 
culties to encounter in the early part of life, who 
during that season, may think that if they once 
become established in a prosperous business, they 
will be quite satisfied: instances occur of such 
having succeeded beyond their expectation, whosee 
many important advantages attending their respec- 
tive situations, and even luxuries rising about them, 
but yet find that the comfort they so fondly anti-| 
cipated very much interrupted by yielding to un- 
settlement of mind. For want of contentment, the | 
object of their desires, is either on the wing keep- 
ing just out of reach, or if obtained, is destitute of) 
the lancied pleasure which they so much coveted. | 
Persons may as they think, vigorously pursue | 
happiness, but unless they pursue it aright, as| 
they obtain the several objects of their wishes, | 
they will as often be disappointed in the prize| 
which they think they are about to secure, They | 
may be permitted to acquire houses, land, and| 
much wealth, and yet be as far, perhaps further| 
from realizing that true happiness, which should| 
be the end and aim of this mortal existence, as| 
when they first started in the world. They are| 
dissatisfied perhaps with the neighbourhood, the| 
country, or the climate in which they live, and| 
can scarcely find anything right or that exactly | 
suits them; although they may be surrounded by | 
uearly every earthly com/ort, and are unable to| 
find any real cause of discontent, or tell the source | 
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vantages that we enjoy, with those which most 
others possess. When we come to this, and es+ 
teem ourselves poor and unworthy of the least of 
His manifold mercies, we may realize that settle- 
ment of mind, that contentment in our several 
allotments, which is absolutely necessary before 
we can enter upon a state of comparative happi- 
ness and peace, 

It must be expected that circumstances may 
render it proper sometimes to change our places 
of residence ; but while we admit this, it seems in- 
cumbent upon us to see that we have a sufficient 
and reasonable motive for doing so, and that no 
insatiable spirit of discontent has anything to do 
in promoting a hasty removal; for in this case it 
may not only be to our disadvantage in many re- 
spects, but is most likely to fail in relieving our 
disquietude. ‘The happy experimental knowledge 
in vurselves, * that godliness with contentment, is 
great gain,” can alone remove this unsettlement, 

There may however be a settling down ina 
superficial and spurious contentment with sublu- 
nary enjoyments, to the total neglect of the high- 
est duty. ‘This bears no better comparison with 
true contentment, than the shadow does with the 
substance; unsettlement of mind perhaps, is as 
clearly exemplified in an exclusive and impulsive 
ardour for temporal things, and an illicit gratificae - 
tion in them, as at other times, in a distaste and 
contempt for them, producing discontent. It is 
only the other terminus of the way of the earthly 
minded. But blessed indeed is that mercilul Sa- 
viour, that will be certain, as we faithfully and 
sincerely apply unto him, rightly to regulate all 
these things, and, “to appoint unto them that 
mourn iu Zion to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness: that they might be 
called trees of righteousness, the planting of the 


of their uneasiness, | Lord, that He might be glorified.” (Isa. xvi. 3.) 
Instead of seeking the kingdom of God and his| True gratitude and contentment will then appear 


righteousness, confiding in the blessed promise | 
that all necessary things shall be added thereto, | 
which can alone lead to true contentment, they | 
are bewildered by the fallacious idea, that after a'| 
little more worldly gratification, it will be soon 
enough to devote the surfeited and enervated 
mind to the pursuit of what is the only worthy 
ovject of our earthly race, “the crown immortal 
which fadeth not away.” But alas! what a fre- 
quent error and fatal delusion is this, which in- 
duces us from time to time to discard the merciful 
visitations of Divine Grace, saying in effect, “* Go 
thy way for this time, at a more convenient sea- 
son, I will call for thee.” But are people more 
likely to be disencumbered as the numerous ties 
of accumulating wealth, bind them more intiinate- 
ly to the things of time, or to turn away from the 
husks of this present world, alter having fed 


life seems dependeut upon such perishable sub- 


duces murmurings and inquietude, and not of the 
Spirit; agreeably to this language of the apostle 
|to the Galations: “For he that soweth to the 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption: but he 


life everlasting.” lu the earnest pursuit of this 
|everlasting life, we shall consider ourselves only 


|upon this abode as a lasting home ; we shall re- 
member that here we have no continuing city, and 
endeavour to spend our precious moments in mak- 
ing preparation for a more dignified and glorious 
existence, ‘Then instead of so many dislikes and 
repinings in the situation that a kind Providence 
|has placed us, contentment and thankfulness 
‘would often spring forth as we cyntrast the ad- 





almost exclusively upon them so long, that their | 


istance! ‘This growth is of the flesh, and pro-| 


that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 


in the place of unsettlement of mind, and instabi- 
lity of purpose. 
New York, Teath mo., 1853. 


> el 
For ‘** The Friend.” 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


The season is near at hand, when the way is 
usually opened for participating in evening amuse- 
ments, and a word of caution therefore may not 
be untimely, to those who are inclined to indulye 
in a sinful waste of time, by going to theatres, 
balls, concerts, tea and evening parties, and such 
like dissipating inventions, which are calculated 
to unfit the mind for serious reflection, filling it 
with guests iniinical to Him who visits the heart 
with his Holy Spirit, not only to expel the grosser 
jevils thereof, but also those which are compara- 
tively sinall, and to us appear of little accouat, 

‘The most prevalent amusement among thuse 
which have been enumerated, that has found its 
way amongst us as a reiigious Suciety, is that of 
giving and atteading evening parties, though it is 
to be feared that some umonyst us cannot answer 
clearly respecting all the others. Ou this subject 
|we have had line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, but yet an earnest appeal seems to be 
wanling, to some who have not heeded the moni. 
tions of ‘Truth, on account of these departures 


as sojourners here for a short time: afraid to look | {rom primitive simplicity ; that they may resulve 


|to abandon a sinful contormity to the mauuers 
jand customs of the world around them, and beac 
a faithful testimony against the changing fashions 
into which a worldly spirit is leading them, at the 
| sacrifice of their greatest interest. 

| ‘This work of reform should begin with parents 
jand heads of families; by their discountenancing 
|these practices both by example and proper re 
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straint ; for “if the parents go into the earth, it is 
no wonder that the children go into the air.” The 
fostering of pride is not the least among the evils 
which result from the practices adverted to ; then 
there is the dissipation of mind, and the sinful 
waste of time, which sooner or later will produce 
sorrow of heart, as many can testify from their 
own experience. 

It was the testimony of one who had partici- 
pated in these things, and had been brought to 
see the evil of them: “I can say from my own 
experience, that | never derived solid improve- 
ment, or real pleasure, from either the theatre or 
the ball-room. From neither of them have I ever 
derived anything which could afford my mind the 
least satisfaction in hours devoted to self-examt- 
mation, nor anything to strengthen the soul 
against the terrors of death and judgment. | con- 
sider them worse than vanity; they are exceed- 
ingly sinful.” 

This testimony was given a short time before 





weight of costly treasure ona pillar erect; the |driver, is often the result of the violent passions 
greater the burden, the firmer and stronger it|stirred up between them, when flogging the slave 
stunds, and the closer it presses the foundation. |is attempted. Black men have been barbarously 
All the sufferings of the present time permitted to|burned to death in the slave States for crimes 
|assail us, ure not worthy to be compared to the |for which white men would have suffered 
| glory revealed in that man ; because he hath made |imprisonment only, These facts show that the 
|the Lord his refuge, aud the Most High his habi- | habit of regarding men and women with dark 
jtation, in the day of trouble and adversity, he skin, as little removed from brutes, hardens the 
|can say from heartfelt knowledge, in humble | heart, closes it against the enlightening and soft. 
resignation, —* it is the Lord.’ ”—.D. Wheeler, _|ening influences of the Spirit of the Redeemer; 
|and in proportion as those Divine influences are 

For“ The Friend.» | Shut out, man is left to the government of his pas. 
SLAVERY ITEMS. | Sions, liable to be excited and kindled into a flame 

jat any time, by the king of the bottomless pit. 

The voluntary liberation of slaves shows the| ‘The following is an instance of the baseness to 

| progress of conviction, that this system of bond- | which slave-dealers resort to drag into bondage a 
jage is a violation of the rights of the coloured |free man. We have laws against the African 
jman, We rejoice that even a few submit to the | slave trade, and a compromise law unrighteously 
|“ higher law” of an enlightened conscience, not passed, to aid in catching runaway slaves; but 
| doubting such feel the removal of a weight from | where is the protection that a free man has against 
‘their minds which they could not satisfactorily |the kidnapper, who may beat and abuse him as 





her death; and just before the close of life, she; bear, and that their example will influence others. | he pleases, and if he can, sell him into slavery, 
manifesied particular solicitude for the welfare of (These instances ought to be published abroad, as | 


a beloved relative, who was absent, for whom she | 
left this message. ‘Tell her | desire her never 
avain to participate in sinful amusements, Tell 
her | requested on my death-bed that she might | 
never enter a theatre, a ball-room, or attend an- | 
other fashionable tea-party, as they are called. | 
They are all of the same family, let who will say | 
otherwise, If one of them be sinful, they are ail 
so; and on that subject | have no doubt. I gene- 
rally attended with reluctance ; and nothing but a) 
desire to conform to the customs of the society in| 
which | moved, ever induced me to go, Silly 
excuse! fur my better judgment told me better 
things.” 

The slavery to custom, which often induces us 
to violate our better judgment, is the bane of 
many minds, who, rather than offend one of their 
fellows, would venture to incur the displeasure of 
the Judge of all the earth, by a departure from 


proof that slavery is contrary to the will of God, | 
and therefore he brings the slaveholder at times | 
under condemation for it, from which he cannot | 
be released until be breaks the yoke and lets the 
oppressed go (ree. 

The daily papers say that 

“J. Garvill, of Owen county, Ky., lately took seven | 
slaves to Cincinnati, and gave them their liberty, with 
ample means for sustaining them one year.” 

“ John Fisher, Esq., of Westminster, Md., gave free- | 
dom to his entire lot of slaves, five in number, four of 
whom, with quite as much furniture and money as 
would satisty fastidious white folks, removed in Penn- 
sylvania.” 


The sense of justice due to the toil-worn col- | 
oured man, in giving him remuneration to enable 
him to begin the world in a new life, while it is 
creditable to the emancipator, affords further proof 
that it is not right to exact his labour without | 


pay. 


his law written in the heart. What is wanting ; 
on our part, is firmness to withstand the tempta-| Another evidence of the disgusting accompani- 
tion, fearing less what others will think or say of| ments ol slavery, Is shown in the efforts made by 
us, than the judgment of Truth, But if we are | the inhabitants of Louisville, Kentucky, to get the 
alive to a just sense of our accountability to Him|slave markets suppressed in that city, in which 
who is able to destroy both body and soul, we shall | men and women are penned up for sale as drovers 
entertain but little fear of what man can do unto |exhibit their cattle. ‘The Common Council voted 
us. It is lamentable to behold the servility of to repeal the order licensing them, but tneir action 
many to the popular opinion and will, who, as| was thwaried by the vote of the Mayor. 
time-servers, are reproaching their Christian pro-| We see by one of the papers, that eight slaves 
fession of allegiance to God, as their Judge, their | —a father, mother, and Six children—were re- | 
Lawgiver, and their King, who alone can support, cently sold at Wilmington, Del., for $3485. At 
protect, and save them, under every trial and would be a pleasing circumstance, if a majority 
from every snare, of the citizens in every county of that State, pos- 
It is unmanly, ungrateful, and unwise, thus to| sessing as we suppose it now does, but about two 
turn aside to lying vanities, by which we forsake thousand slaves, would unite in the Christian 
our own mercies, and bring reproach upon the | resolution to wash their hands of the iniquities of 
truth of our projession ; and it is high time that|slaveholding. A market for the sale of human 
we were showing by our works whose side we) beings, in a city where a large part of the popu: | 
are on, rather than deceiving ourselves and others | lation are opposed to the dark system, must be | 
by a false profession, If the Lord be our God, | very offensive and wounding to their humane feel- 
let us seek to serve him, and be no longer subject |ings. Slavery and the whipping post are features 
to “the Prince of the power of the air, the spirit | of ancient barbarism, and repugnant to the benign 
that worketh in the children of disobedience ; be- | spirit and the fruits of the gospel, which bears 
ing aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and | testimony against everything that tends to brutal- 
strangers from the covenants of promise.” But)ize a being fur whom Christ died, and who is de- | 
rather let us individually strive to become fellow- | signed for a glorious immortality, No proper 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of|/means should be neglected by the anti-slavery | 


| man-stealer, 





God, being built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, that so He may dwell in us 
and we in Him. 
—_—_- 
“To the heart that is upright and fixed, trust- 
ing in the Lord, the trials and conflicts of time 


| citizens of this littke State, to awaken their fellow- | 
citizens and the legislature to the degrading effects 
of slaveholding. We fear there will be found 
little vital religion among those who live in its 
support, and are participating in its abominations. 
Every description of crime is connected with it, 





“ Escape of Sneed the Fugitive.—Buffalo, Sept. 9. Pat- 
rick Sneed, the coloured man, arrested about two weeks 
ago for murder, was discharged from custody yesterday 
on the ground that he was supposed to be a fugitive 


|slave, and there was no papers to hold him for that of- 


fence. He has since made good his escape to Canada.” 
—D. News. 


Another editor treats the case in this manner; 
but it does not cure the bruises the poor black 
man received, nor raise him above the degraded 
condition in which he must have felt himself with. 
in the United States, 


“The recent outrageous attempt to kidnap Patrick 
Sneed, a coloured waiter at the Cataract House, by a 
process of forgery and lies, is severely denounced by the 
New York papers. To commit the crime of perjury, by 
falsely accusing a man of murder, whether black or 
white, in order to get possession of his person, is a crime 
of the blackest hue. <A check will not be put to such 
frauds till some of the perpetrators get into the peniten- 
tiary.”—Ledger. 


“ He finds his fellow guilty of skin 
Not coloured like his own; and having pow’r 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

= x * = * 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man?” 

“ More Kidnapping.—A coloured man named Hensley, 
with his four children, residing at Sardinia, Ohio, was 
seized, one night last week, by an armed party, who 
wakened them up in the night, and was carried off into 
Kentucky as fugitive slaves. Parties in Ohio interested 
themselves in the fate of these persons, as they knew 
Hensley had been manumitted by his former master, 
and they succeeded in getting them out of the clutches 
of the kidnappers.””—Ledger. 

It is a happy circumstance that there are some 
persons possessed of the feelings of humanity, 
who are willing to defend the freeman, and use 
their efforts to rescue him from the grasp of the 
If a horse is stolen, the neighbour- 
hood is soon aroused, and not only pursue the 
thief, but if they overtake him, he is lodged in 
jail ; but how few instances do we hear of, of men- 
stealers being brought to justice, condemned and 
imprisoned for this crime ? 

There is a peculiar hardship in the case of a 
father who had purchased his {reedom, having his 
young children, born perhaps after he was free, 
violently taken from him and reduced to slavery. 





and not unfrequently is the consequence of it. 


The following account does not say that the mother 


are highest, richest blessings, operating like a| Even murder, either of the slave or the slave-|was a slave, and leaves us to conjecture whether 
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the children were ever in slavery, before they 
were taken from him, 


“ Arrest of Fugitives—On Thursday, the 25th instant, 
three fugitive slaves were arrested in Uniontown, Fay- 
ette county, and taken before United States Commis- 
sioner R. P. Fenniken. The names of the fugitives were | 
Willis, Charlotte, and Elizabeth Green. The three are 
children of Alexander Green, of Uniontown, who pur- 
chased his own freedom a number of years ago, and re- 
moved to Pennsylvania. They were all remanded to 
their owners.” —Ledger. 


We are astonished that Pennsylvanians whose 
education and principles should be opposed to the | 
abominable system of slaveholding, can volunta- | 
rily take upon them the business of aiding in 
slave catching, and reducing men, women and 
children, to perpetual bondage. But what will 
pot some men do for money, and for an office in 
the government? 

By the following, we may see that no leniency 
for men with African blood in their veins, is to be 
expected from a court of slaveholders, 


“Two coloured men, brothers, recently made appli- 
cation to one of the Courts of Richmond, Va., asserting 
that they had become so far removed from their origi- 
nal blood as to entitle them to the benefit of an Act of | 
Assembly, which declares that persons with less than | 
one-fourth negro blood, shall be considered white per- 
sons ; and under this plea they claimed the privilege of 
going abroad without registers. The Court, after hear- | 
ing the arguments on both sides, refused the applica- | 
tion.” —Ledger. 





From the following singular case, it would ap- 
pear the Mayor of Richmond will neither admit 
the man to be a slave, nor suffer him to go free; 
he must be fined, though he alleges he is a slave, | 
and re-sold by the law of the State, to pay the 
fine for remaining in the State asa freeman. 


“ Self Sale into Slavery.—A singular case of a coloured 
man selling himself into slavery, was brought out in the 
Mayor’s Court, in Richmond, Va., last week. A man 
named Jones, a witness in a case of larceny, stated that | 
he was the slave of a Mr. Carrington, while the book of | 
the Hustings Court showed him to be a free man. On| 
examination it appeared that Jones was emancipated in | 
Richmond, in 1851, and that appended to the evidence | 
of his freedom was an injunction from the court, to leave 
the State, on penalty of being sold for the benefit of the 
State. Instead of doing so, it appeared that he sold 
himself to Mr. Carrington, and had actually received 
part of the purchase money at the time of the sale. The 
Mayor stated in strong terms his conviction that the 
whole proceeding was illegal, and that the State had 
claims for forfeiture, which could be enforced in spite 
of the negro’s self-sale ; but for the purpose of bringing 
the novel question before a higher court, he had the 
man held to a hearing before the next Hustings Court, 
on the charge of remaining in the Commonwealth con- 
trary to law.” —Ledger. 





Occasionally we have an account of a negro 
becoming tired of living in the Northern States, 
enjoying a life of liberty, and voluntarily return- 
ing into bondage. We always feel some doubt of 
such statements, knowing that the love of free- 
dom is deeply implanted in the human bosom, 
and that many of Africa’s children, after having 
tasted the sweets of it, have sacrificed life rather 
than return to servitude. Here we have a story 
of the current turning another way, and the poor 
blacks, like nature’s true children, making choice 
of the liberty which their Creator designed for 
them. 


“ Slave Stampede——The slaves in Mason county, Va., 
are becoming migratory in their habits. Withi@ the 
last fortnight eight have made their escape to parts un- 
known.” —Ledger. 


In allusion to the prohibitions placed on free | 
coloured people, 

“Tt is said that the blacks in Indiana begin to feel 
the presence of the new Constitution of that State. 
Those in Decatur and Franklin counties are selling out 
and going to Canada and Michigan.” 





XUM 


| cious manner; the skin of his back, from his head to his 
| heels, was completely cut off by the lashes, and in some 


The detestation with which many of the colour- 
ed men regard those who would betray them into 
the hands of their pursuers, especially those of | 
their own kind, is shown by the wicked and cruel 
manner by which they tortured one whom they | 
suspected of the design. It partakes of the bar-| 
harities which they receive at the hands of white 
Christians. 


“A number of negroes in a western city, recently 
lynched a man of their own colour, whom they suspect- 
ed of being a spy upon fugitive slaves, in a most fero- 


places the flesh was cut off the bones. He was then left 
tied to the ground.” —Ledger. 


tion—and ten years afterwards there will be a 
mighty difference between them. You will find 
that the one has wrapped up his talent in a nap- 


kin, while the other has laid his out at interest,— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 5, 1853. 





Our gracious Creator has constituted us for 
social beings. The gift of speech, by which we 
are enabled to communicate our thoughts and feel- 


ings to each other, belongs to the high prerogative 
attached to man as a rational and spiritual being. 
aS aint As a physiological phenomenon, the articulation of 
To one under Divine Visitation. sound so as to form words, and the ready enun- 

Oh! Dear Friend,—The eternal love of my | ciation of words so as to form sentences, is most 
Father is to thee, and because he loves thee, and| striking and curious. Words are arbitrary signs 
would entirely enjoy thee, therefore doth he so| by which one mind communicates to another the 
grievously batter and break down that which) ideas passing within it, and thus attempts to re- 
stands in the way. What he is doing towards| produce similar ideas in the mind of the hearer : 
thee, thou canst not know now, but thou shalt) our reasoning faculties would be of but little use, 
know hereafter. Only be still, and wait for the | were we not thus able to portray to others the 
springing up of hope, in the seasons the Father | thoughts thatare suggested in ourselves and thecon- 
sees necessary that thou mayst not faint under | clusions to which they lead. The facility acquired 
his hand, but be supported by his secret power,| in the use of the complicated mechanism brought 
until his work be finished. The great thing neces-| into action when speaking, is so great, that the 


(To be continued.) 








|sary for thee at present to know is, the drawings| conception of an idea and the expression of its 


of his Spirit; that thou mayst not ignorantly | appropriate signs seem almost simultaneous, 
withstand or neglect them, and protract the day} When we take this fact into consideration, to- 
of thy redemption. | gether with other facts no less certain, that the 

Oh! look not after great things :—small breath-| heart of man is desperately wicked,—that in it our 
ings, small desires alter the Lord, if true and|eyil propensities are constantly urging their de- 
pure, are sweet beginnings of life. Take heed of| mands,—and that jt is there the promptings of 
despising “the day of small things,” by looking} Satan are instilled,—we can understand how the 
after some great visitation proportionable to thy | apostle in referring to the tongue of the unconvert- 
distress, according to thy eye. Nay, thou must/ed, makes use of such strong language, * the 
become a child, thou must lose thy own will quite| tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is the 
by degrees. ‘Thou must wait for life to be mea-| tongue among our members that it defileth the 
sured out by the Father, and be content with what| whole body, and setteth on fire the course of na- 
proportion, and at what time, he shall please to ture; and is set on fire of hell.” 
measure, | There can be no doubt that the faculty of 

Oh! be little, be little; and then thou wilt be| speech was intended to contribute, not only to our 
content with little: and if thou feel, now and then | necessities by enabling us to communicate our 
a check or a secret smiting,—in that is the Fa-| wants, and transact business with our fellow men, 
ther’s love ; be not over-wise, nor over-eager, in| but also to our instruction and enjoyment ; and it 
thy own willing, running, and desiring, and thou] js right and proper we should exercise it in 
mayst feel it so; and by degrees come to the| promoting the cheerful pleasures of the fireside 
knowledge of thy Guide, who will lead thee, step| circle. Conversation is the offspring of this social 
by step, in the path of life, and teach thee to fol-| faculty. ‘There is no way in which knowledge is 
low, and, in his own season, powerfully judge| more readily communicated and widely diffused 
that which cannot, nor will not follow. Be still) than by it, and speech was undoubtedly conferred 
and wait for light and strength; and desire not | partly with that intent; but the first and chief 
to know or comprehend but to be known and | design was to call forth and spread practical vir- 
comprehended in the love and life, which seeks | tue, so that we might solace, encourage and com. 
out, gathers, and preserves the lost sheep. fort each other. 

1 remain thy dear Friend, and a well-wisher to! Every day’s intercourse with the world, how- 
thy soul, in the love of my Father. ever, gives mournful evidence that evil is no less 
readily communicated orally, than good; and it 


I. P. | 


: : : |is worth any one’s reflection, how much good, or 
A beautiful enconite, or stone lily, was found! how much evil has been obtained or conferred, by 


lately in Cincinnati, [t is one of a variety of| the conversation in which he or she has been en- 
crenoids, which are only found in a fossil state. | yaged during the day or the week; and perhaps 
This specimen is called ** Glygtocrinus recticula-| tg go a step further in the inquiry, and honestly 
ris,” and is a perfect specimen. Most of the| examine what are the characteristics of the con. 
fingers are very accurately defined. | versation in which we participate with the greatest 
/ease, and from which we are accustomed to draw 

The Contrast.—Nothing in the world is so|the most delight. As the greatest portion of life is 
fatal to the development of the intellectual powers | made up of little incidents, it is natural that in 
of the young, as what are commonly called ex-| attending to our various occupations, our inter. 
pectations, ‘Take two boys of the same age, and course should be confined pretty much to casual 
as nearly as may be, of the same capabilities,|observations or desultory remarks: but when 
Inform one that he is the heir to a large fortune, we meet together for social enjoyment, we should 
which, one day or other, must come into his pos-| bear in mind that our conversation ought to be in- 
session ; tell the other that he has not a sixpence structive as well as innocent, and tending to pro- 


——eE— 





|to depend on, but must thrive by his own exer-| mote virtue and general good. 
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Talking is not always conversation, We meet 
sometimes with persons who are very flippant, 
whose words seem to be poured out with but little 
consideration of what they are saying, and who, 
perhaps, are thinking as little whether they are 
doing good or evil. Of course the topics intro- 
duced by such must be trifling and vapid. 
words are the signs of ideas, we may rest assured 
that where those trifling subjects are habitually 
dwelt on, it may be taken as a sure indication, 
either that the mind is naturally weak, or the in- 
dividual has lacked firmness sufficient, to prevent 
it being enfeebled by the subjects that employ its 
powers. 

Where the faculties have not been properly 
developed nor the taste cultivated by education, 
the habit is rarely acquired of thinking with 
method and facility, so as to converse agreeably 
upon subjects or things that require a continued 
exercise of reason to comprehend or illustrate 
them: yet persons may possess both education 
and taste, and not be fluent in conversation, ex- 
cellence in which seems more like a gift than an 
art. But to make conversation both agreeable 
and improving, it is not necessary we should be 
either gifted with superior talents, or deeply 
learned. If we are frank and sincere, and do not 
allow our pride or vanity to deter us from im- 
parting the little we may know, or gathering up 


from others what may enlighten our ignorance, | 


and at the same time are keeping in view the duty 
we owe to those with whom we are interchanging 
ideas, not to lead them into that which is wrong, 
but to promote in them that which is right, we 
need not fear but that our faculty of speech will 
be exercised to good purpose. 

One of the greatest banes of social intercourse, 
is the introduction of persons instead of things as 
a topic of conversation ; and yet as there are few 
but who appear to think themselves competent to 
enter upon the discussion of character, whether 
they know the individual spoken of or not, it is too 
olien indulged in. It may be perfectly proper to 


make the characters of persons who have rendered | 


themselves in any way conspicious, the subject of 
discussion, and rightly conducted it may be both 
entertaining and instructive ; but as society is con- 
stituted, there are so many clashing interests and 
private or party differences, that there is always 
danger of such conversation partaking more or 
less of detraction. ‘The weakness, not to say the 
depravity of human nature, discovers itself per- 
haps as frequently, within the limits of the social 
circle, by the delight which many appear to take 


in hearing of the faults or failings of others ; the} 


more ready credence given to whatever depre- 
ciates than that which exalts a character ; and the 
alacrity displayed in propagating what tends to 
disreputation, as in any other way. 


those marked individuals, who have cultivated the 


disposition to detract until the habit has become| 


so inveterate, that they appear unvble to deny 
themselves whenever the opportunity occurs 
for gratifying it—whose tungues are compara- 
ble to the scalping knile of the savage, and 
who one might suppose, think they adorn them- 
selves with the good motives or qualities which 
they ruthlessly tear {rom others—but to the con- 


srsations so frequently interspersed with suspi-| a 
wae q y | | and very fatal. 


cions or misrepresentations of those not present ; 
the disposition to which, strange as it may seem, 


to virtue. ‘l'his weakness, if not depending on, 1s 
at least connected with ignorance of our own 
heart, a want of clear insight into our imperfec- 
tions, and a determined forgetfulness in our esti- 


As} 


We do not | 
allude exclusively to the disgusting exhibitions of | 

















mate of others, of the law which we desire to have 
enforced in judging of ourselves. 

If, when tempted to comment on the faults of 
others, we would call to mind how readily we 
overlook our own, however flagrant, or how easily 
we excuse them however frequently repeated, we 
should at least have a powertul incentive not to 


| give way to the temptation: or if not held back 


by any better motive, we might be deterred by 
considering the light in which we are viewed by 
others, while divulging the meanness, if not the 
malevolence of the thoughts that are passing in 
our minds ; and shrink from setting an example of 
depreciating the absent, lest those who hear us 
may be stimulated to follow it, and make use of 
the incontrovertible evidence we would at the 
same time afford, of our unworthiness. 

As a large part of the vexations and disagree- 
ments of every day-life, is attributable to the petty 
scandal which constitutes the staple of the conver- 
sation of itinerant gossips ; so, much of the re- 
proach of Truth and many of the trials of the vir- 
tuous, owe their keenness and force to the thought- 
less or systematic detraction indulged in or con- 
nived at, by those who possess minds and educa- 
tion that should raise them above all grovelling 
themes, and employ their colloquial powers on 
that which would enlighten the mind, and im- 
prove the heart. It seems needless to say that 
every thing of the kind alluded to, is in direct 
antagonism with the character of a Christian. 
The apostle asserts the folly of laying claim to 
religion while the faculty of speech is exercised 
without restraint; “ If any man among you seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
ceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is 
vain;” how much more futile is it then to advance 
such claim, if the faculty is prostituted to the pro- 
pagation of evil. We shall therefore make but 
the single remark, that there are few ways in 
which the professed disciples of Christ may more 
effectually betray the cause of their Master, and 
destroy confidence in the reality of heart changing 
religion, than by their detracting from, or attri- 
buting bad motives to each other, especially in the 
presence of the young and inexperienced. ‘The 
poison distilled in one such conversation, and 
insinuated into the mind of a child, can hardly 
ever be counteracted and removed, but by the 
power of Divine Grace, 

The vital importance of rightly exercising our 
faculty of speech, is clearly evinced by the decla- 
ration of the Most High, that “ to him that order- 
eth his conversation aright will | show the salva- 
tion of God.” The apostle in addressing some 
of the believers in his day, besought them, 
‘only let your conversation be as it becometh 
the gospel of Christ ;” and encouraging them to 
‘*mark them which walk so, as ye have us for 
an example,” he adds, ‘for our conversation is 
in heaven ;” than which no figure could set forth 
more strikingly the entire freedom of all their social 


|intercourse, from everything impure or unholy, 


from everything that would hurt or destroy. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


News by the Niagara and Arctic steamships, from Liv- 
erpool, to the 18th ult. 

ENGLAND.—Little change in cotton or breadstuffs ; 
more firmness in the cotton market. Cholera spreading 
Woollen trade dull. 

RUSSIA.—No definite news respecting the expected 


| hostilities between Russia and Turkey. 
is too olten tolerated by persons who are esteemed | 


as possessing much of the amiability that belongs | 


AUSTRA.—It is supposed that in case of a war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, that Austria will occupy 
Servia. 

ITALY.—Arrests continue to be made of those sus- 
pected of hostility to the Austrian Government. Na- 
ples threatened with scarcity of provisions. The papal 


jonemenes has forbidden the export of grain. 








JAPAN.—The United States Expedition at Loo Choo 
and at Japan. The authorities friendly. 

INDIA.—A terrible mortality prevails. The channel 
of the Hooghley is becoming shallow. Several projects 
are talked of for remedying the evil ; one is a ship chan- 
nel, of 23 miles in length, from the Hooghley near Cal- 
cutta, to the river Multah. 

CHINA.—The insurrection is still spreading. Teas 
are coming in slowly to Canton. 

CUBA.—It is estimated that the cholera has carried 
off one-third of the slaves from the sugar plantations, 
It is difficult to get labourers to attend to the business 
on the estates. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—An immense quantity of gold- 
dust is reported in the river Amazon. 

UNITED STATES.—Receipts into the Treasury for 
the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth months, over 21 mil- 
lions, expenditures over 15 millions. 

The Arctic expedition under Dr. Kane, has left Green- 
land for Smith’s Sound. 

Massachusetts —Large tracts of the waste land on 
Cape Cod have been planted with cranberry vines, which 
are yielding a handsome return to the owners. Twelve 
thousand bushels of the fruit were brought into Boston 
in one day, selling wholesale at $1.75 per bushel. The 
whaling business has proved very poor this year. 

Pennsylvania.—A silver mine in Pequia valley, Lan- 
caster county, which was worked by English capitalists 
before the American Revolution, is being re-opened. 
The old shafts and galleries have been made with great 
care and expense. The silver is in connection with 
Galena, which last mentioned ore is very rich. A spe- 
cimen of excellent bituminous coal from the newly dis- 
covered coal-bed in Bradford county, has been open to 
inspection at the Franklin Institute Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 174. Six 
feet and a half of water in the Obio, at Pittsburg ; water 
still rising. 

New York.—The Ohio steamship with eleven hundred 
thousand dollars worth of gold-dust has arrived. 

Lakes.—A severe storm and many wrecks. 

Louisiana.—On the 25th ult., a severe white frost at 
New Orleans. 

California.—The ship Pacific sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on the lst ult., with about 500 passengers, and a 
million and a half of gold in freight. The day previous 
the steamship Panama left with a million. The gold- 
dust in the hands of the passengers by the two ships, 
would probably make the whole amount of gold in 
them, three millions. The Indians in the north of Ca- 
lifornia and the south of Oregon, have combined against 
the whites. Several battles had taken place. Trade at 
San Francisco, dull. Crops throughout California, 
flourishing. News from the mines favourable. 

Oregon.—The overland emigrants were arriving in 
great numbers, and in good health. 

Deseret—The Indians are hostile, and have killed 
some whites. The city of the Great Salt Lake is to be 
surrounded by a mud wall. Fine weather for harvest- 
ing. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from H. D. Medcalf, Md., $2, vol. 26; from 
J. King, agent, N. Y., for Jane Leffingwell, $2, vol. 27, 
for Jacob Griffin, $4, vols. 25 and 26; from C. Bracken, 
agent, O., for Joshua Ellis, $2, vol. 27, and Samuel Russel, 
$2, vol. 27; from A. Dirkin, Eng., for Jonathan Harris, 
10s., vol. 27; from Jesse Hall, agent, O., for W. Hall, $2, 
vol. 26, Nathan Cook, $2, vol. 27, Jos. Walton, $2, vol. 
27, Isaac Brown, $2, vol. 27, Mt. P. B. School, $2, vol. 
27. 

————< 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Moorestown, N. J., on 
Fifth-day, the 20th inst., Jerem1an WI.L.eTs, Jr., of 
Haddonfield, N. J., and Henrietta R., daughter of the 
late Samuel Woodward, of the former place. 








Diep, at his residence, in Columbiana county, Ohio, 
on the 22d of Eighth month, 1853, in the 54th year of 
his age, SaMveL ARMSTRONG, an esteemed member of 
Elk Run Particular and Carmel Monthly Meeting. Dur- 
ing an illness of several months continuance, this dear 
Friend was favoured to evince much Christian patience 
and resignation, expressing to those about him that his 
only hope was in the Lord Jesus Christ, and affording 
consoling assurance that his end was peace. 


, at Oak Ridge, near Rahway, N. J., on the 18th 
of Tenth month, 1853, Jonn Pearce, in the 89th year 
of his age; a member of Rahway and Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting. 
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